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PHASES OF UNREST-II 

WHAT ARE MEN STRIKING AGAINST? 
BY SAMUEL CROWTHER 



WHY do men strike? You can sometimes put your 
finger upon the causes of this or that strike, but it seems be- 
yond reason that a man will strike this week for a raise in 
pay and get it and then turn about and strike for another 
increase in the following week. While we are accustomed 
to a certain amount of healthy unrest — the contented Amer- 
ican is not much of a citizen — the present seething unrest is 
not easily explained. 

The people are doing less work than they ever did and 
getting more for it — and the " people " includes not only 
the people who work for wages, but nearly every one in the 
community excepting those unfortunates who have to live 
on pre-war salaries and incomes. The idea of strikes is in 
the air. People want to strike — to strike first and find out 
what for afterwards. 

The strikes today are just strikes. The men ask for 
money but they do not strike for money — otherwise they 
would not be quite as unhappy after they get it as before. 
These strikes are evidences of nervous disorder and perhaps 
something more. They may become something decidedly 
more serious unless a sedative be found to cure the nervous- 
ness, for it is of the progressive type. 

Look at some of the causes as glibly given. The first 
cause assigned is " the spread of radical Socialism." But 
radical Socialism in its Bolshevist or any other form is not 
a cause but an effect. It is a revolution of serfs against serf- 
dom, and although being a serf is more often a mental atti- 
tude than a fact, you cannot get even serfs to revolt unless 
they are acutely tired of being serfs. It is true that the delu- 
sion that all wealth is due to the workers and should be 
owned by them is widespread, largely because the various 
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Governments of the world recently talked so much about 
the man at the bench winning the war that many of the men 
believed it. It is always unfortunate for Governments to 
be taken at their word; it is very awkward indeed for a 
ruler to issue bales of political promissory notes and then 
have people, instead of keeping them as souvenirs, turn up 
with them naively expecting payment. It tends to destroy 
the effect of government by phrases. But, however far the 
Governments have gone in confirming the statements of the 
social revolutionists, the American working people are not 
so far deluded by those unacquainted with the traditions 
of America as to swallow the whole programme of the 
social revolution. A certain number of people are talking 
about the " new world," but they are in the minority. 

The symptoms are not those of the social revolution. 
Only a few enthusiasts are more than lukewarm about the 
Plumb Plan for the control of the railroads; and the 
advocates of nationalization are all careful to state that 
the goal is the profits which capital is supposed now 
to be getting — and not a new social order. The Seattle strike 
was put across by talking about the stupendous profits of 
capital. The agitators at one shipyard brought the men out 
on the statement that the company was making $60 a day 
out of each man, while they only gave him a pittance of 
$6. The alliteration of the appeal was so perfect that the 
unattractive fact that, multiplying the $60 by the number 
of workmen resulted in a sum five times greater than all the 
contracts which the company held, did not even raise a 
doubt that perhaps the speakers had slightly erred! The 
wages as paid do not satisfy. The men think that it is the 
wages, and so do many of the employers, but is it the wages 
or the kind of money that the wages are paid in? 

Under the wage system, we must have some kind of a 
moderately stable medium in which to pay wages. The 
dollar, for many years before the war, had been steadily, 
although gradually, decreasing in purchasing power. But 
the process was so deliberate that it never caused dissatis- 
faction with the dollar as a medium of exchange. Wages 
underwent periodical adjustments which met the changed 
power of the dollar, but the major reason for these changes 
was the competition of capital for labor and not the depre- 
ciation in the purchasing value of the currency. For all 
practical purposes one might consider the dollar as fixed. 
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One could always visualize it. It was possible, for instance, 
to pay a man a dollar for doing a certain bit of work, and 
to have both the payer and the payee know rather definitely 
how much actual value was exchanged. Each side knew 
just about what it could buy in food and clothing for a dol- 
lar and, therefore, each knew whether the work and wage 
were in relation. Now all that has disappeared. 

Within the space of two years, we have seen the dollar 
drop at least one half in purchasing power. If it had 
dropped one-half everywhere and all at once — that is, if all 
prices denoted in dollars had exactly doubled, we should 
have been in no particular difficulty, for every one except- 
ing the rentier might simply have doubled up and been 
just where he was before. But, unfortunately, this decrease 
in purchasing power did not come all at once and is not 
level. Some things increased in price — while others were 
not, generally speaking, much affected until raises had 
taken place in practically all of the commodities. As in 
all periods of rapidly increasing prices, real estate values 
were the last to be affected. All the changes, however, were 
irregular and spasmodic. They were accentuated in locali- 
ties by a certain amount of that profiteering which is in- 
separable from rising prices. The whole situation has been 
confusing. 

The average man does not understand how it is that a 
dollar can change in value. A dollar looks just the same 
today as it did in 1913 or 1914. The Government says that 
it is a dollar and everyone takes it as such. It is not gen- 
erally understood that the denomination stamped upon any 
particular piece of currency is only for the purpose of pro- 
viding a unit of calculation. Governments, no matter how 
much they might desire so to do, can no more fix the com- 
modity equivalent of currency than they can regulate the 
visibility of the moon. The elements which go to form the 
buying power at the moment of any bit of currency are 
very numerous and complex, and no one really knows all 
about them. 

Our currency and the currency of all of the more im- 
portant countries of the world (at least nominally) are 
upon what is known as a gold basis, and normally it makes 
no difference whether we use the actual metal or paper se- 
cured by it as hand currency. A dollar is worth a certain 
amount of fine gold. When the supply of gold decreases, 
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the dollar naturally increases in value ; when the supply of 
gold increases — then the value of the dollar, other things 
being equal, decreases. The more gold there is in the world, 
the more of it will be needed to buy a certain amount of 
production. The buying power of gold is regulated, as 
everything else is regulated, by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Just because we have a definite name for a coin 
corresponding to a definite amount of gold by no means 
settles the question of how much value the gold or the cur- 
rency based on it will buy. 

The workman, being unversed in the elements which go 
to make up the value of money, thinks that when a value 
suddenly changes, somebody or other has been fooling with 
the currency. The American public truly love an anthropo- 
morphic devil, and there is no contentment in blaming an 
impersonal economic force for a personal economic dis- 
tress. The fact that high prices in particular commodities 
and in particular communities are sometimes due in part to 
speculation, just as extremely low prices are sometimes due 
to the collapse of speculation, gives a personal basis for 
high prices and opens the way for the universal remedy 
of suing someone. High prices are always taken by work- 
ing men, politicians, and other uninformed classes, to be 
caused by a group of individuals to whom, for the time be- 
ing, they are willing to ascribe supernatural powers. These 
individuals are always rich men, and, therefore, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the machinations of capital cause the 
woes that happen to be fashionable. 

The inflation of currency and credit mediums through- 
out the world is behind the general unrest. It is the big 
cause. The trouble is that Capital, as the personal devil, is 
given all the jobation ! 

The inflation is due partially to the destruction of 
property incident to war, which involves not only the de- 
struction of buildings and factories and ships, but also the 
property, such as guns and ammunitions, which is destroyed 
in the process of destroying; and then on top of all this 
waste, we have the other great waste involved in inefficient 
production of things which are designed to destroy. There 
is the waste of the actual destruction of property, there is 
the waste of making things which are themselves to be de- 
stroyed, and then there is the waste of the withdrawal from 
productive activity of many millions of men who would 
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otherwise be engaged in adding to the wealth of the world. 

The net worth of the world is very much less now than 
it was in 1914, but to facilitate the dissipation of wealth we 
have put many times the normal amount of money into cir- 
culation and have created stupendous bank deposits. Every 
nation has not only spent far in excess of its income for 
non-productive purposes, but also has mortgaged a large 
proportion of its assets and future income. 

The value of money depends upon the supply of com- 
modities. The actual supply of commodities has decreased 
while the supply of money has increased. That is, the 
actual wealth has decreased, while the money which is sup- 
posed to represent that wealth has increased — therefore, 
money must buy less. And, because the changes come so 
suddenly, the exact value of money is undetermined; I say 
money, but because there was not enough gold and silver to 
use as hand mediums, all of the metal was retained by the 
various countries and, instead of being freely used as cur- 
rency, was held to cover paper currency. The paper obli- 
gations everywhere, excepting in this country, are really 
not at all covered by gold and are only nominally, and not 
actually, redeemable in gold. But the worker thinks of this 
paper in its old relation to gold. He does not understand 
why it does not buy. And mystery always breeds unrest. 

The money and credits are entirely out of proportion 
with the surviving wealth. In many parts of Germany, for 
instance, money has so lost its value that farmers refuse to 
exchange agricultural products for money; they insist upon 
trading in kind. The same is true in Austria and Hungary, 
while in Russia the paper was put into circulation in order 
to destroy the idea of money in the minds of the people. 
The other belligerent countries followed the same course, 
but without the same intention. 

Breaking up the value of money involves an almost end- 
less number of difficulties, and one of the most serious is the 
entire derangement of the wage scale. 

It is inevitable that each fresh demand for high wages 
on the part of labor unaccompanied by higher production, 
followed as they are by higher profits on the part of the 
employer unaccompanied by higher service, should jolt 
prices all around. The most familiar case of this is the ad- 
vance of railroad rates to cover an arbitrary wage increase. 
If it costs a dollar to transport an ordinary household article 
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and the rate is raised to $1.50, then that article must 
cost more at retail, and all of the people who buy will find 
their cost of living increased by so much and will therefore 
need higher incomes. The railway men soon found that the 
increase in wages which they got was overcome by the un- 
expected increase in the price of commodities. In order to 
maintain their former margin, they must have another raise, 
and thus these inequalities swing through the circle, leaving 
always a trail of discontent. They culminate in a wage sys- 
tem left without a medium in which to pay wages. Then 
enter the Marxian quacks. 

Wages have to come out of production ; there is no other 
way of paying them. And, if you advance wages merely 
by raising the cost of articles, you do not advance wages at 
all ; in fact, you only tend to lower their actual buying power 
and to add confusion to an already sufficiently confused state 
of affairs. 

If the disordered purchasing power of the currency — 
call it inflation of currency, or inflation of credit, or any- 
thing else that you like — is caused by an excess of that which 
is supposed to represent wealth, over wealth itself, then the 
only remedy is to increase the wealth. 

The only way to increase wealth is by production. 

It may not be wholly desirable to return to the former 
purchasing power of the dollar. The immense war debt 
was created in terms of a depreciated currency. If the cur- 
rency be materially appreciated — if, for instance, it could 
by any miracle be restored to its pre-war purchasing power, 
then the war debts would be twice as great a burden, ap- 
proximately, as they now are. The psychological way to 
dispose of these war debts is to keep on calling a dollar a 
dollar, but to let it buy only fifty cents worth. That is what 
has always been done in some degree or other in the repay- 
ment of a war loan. The rentiers have held the bag. 

But, whether it be upon the present basis of currency 
values or not, it is inevitably necessary at least to get down 
to some kind of a valuation, and the only way to stabilize 
present values is to nail them down with adequate produc- 
tion. 

There are numerous anti-production ideas about, and 
they are finding considerable encouragement abroad where 
the propaganda of production for use instead of production 
for profit is being put forward as a panacea. A number of 
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drastic suggestions for deflation are being urged, but there 
is a suspicion that behind them is the desire to destroy the 
capitalistic system rather than to benefit the currency. Some 
of the Slovak republics are simply calling in money and de- 
stroying it, while in other countries, particularly in Austria 
and Hungary, frank repudiation is popular. In this coun- 
try the most " liberal " idea is to impose excessively high 
taxes, but the popularity of that thought arises not so much 
from the possible reaction on prices, but on the side of the 
levelling of fortunes. And then there is the resounding 
slogan of " high prices and prosperity." A rise in prices 
due to the depreciation of the currency, or to the inflation 
of currency or credit — all of which practically amount to 
the same thing — is most elusive because the earmarks are 
those of prosperity. It is quite impossible to get out of the 
minds of people in general that a lot of dollars is not always 
good. Rising prices do stimulate buying and, for a time, 
stimulate production. Inflation always increases bank 
deposits. Bank deposits are considered as an index of pros- 
perity. Therefore, people are inclined to regard a period 
of inflation as one of exuberant prosperity. 

It seems almost unnecessary to note that if you borrow 
$5,000 from a bank, and it is credited to your account, the 
deposits will be swollen by $5,000; and that, as you dis- 
tribute this new buying power, the deposits of other banks 
will rise, and that the $5,000 will stay in circulation as pur- 
chasing power until somebody pays it off. It can be paid 
off only out of savings ; it is not paid off by shifting loans, 
and while it remains in circulation, it is not wealth, but 
merely purchasing power. Wealth is based only on pro- 
duction — on things. Bank deposits have increased any- 
where from 50 per cent to 100 per cent; the wealth of 
the country has not increased — if it has increased at all — 
in anything like that amount. So, therefore, a considerable 
proportion of our bank deposits — what proportion we do 
not know — are nothing more than inflation. 

The idea that all this inflation can be decreased by 
merely seizing upon the capital accumulations of the coun- 
try, and that such a seizure would be to the benefit of the 
working class, arises out of a lack of knowledge as to what 
capital is and what it does. 

There is a failure to realize that the accumulation of 
capital is always for the benefit of the entire community 
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and that, whoever may be the owners, the community always 
benefits to a much larger (even though not to such a spec- 
tacular) extent as does the advertised owner. 

If the entire surplus income of a rich man is taken, the 
rich man himself is not harmed. He cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, waste more than an inconsiderable part of a 
large income, no matter how keen may be his desire to 
waste. The major part of a large income must inevitably 
go into investment channels. If the Government takes the 
income it can only invest it, and Governments are preter- 
naturally inefficient in investment. 

When capital accumulations are rapid, then there will 
inevitably be sharp bidding by the owners of that capital 
for means to employ it. Capital cannot be made productive 
without the addition of labor. If there is more capital than 
labor, then labor's wages must rise; if there is more labor 
than capital, then wages must go down. 

Those who urge the redistribution of capital so that less 
capital will be available for the advancement of industry 
are working valiantly in the direction of lowering wages 
and not of improving them, as they think they are. 

Wages, to repeat, depend upon production. Production 
is increased by placing more and better equipment in the 
hands of labor. That equipment can be bought only with 
capital. 

It is urged, however, that more production means 
slavery for the wage earner. And so much emphasis was 
placed upon production in England, or rather upon schemes 
for high production after the war, that the radical leaders 
have succeeded in convincing the people there that greater 
production will be only for the benefit of capital, and will 
not affect labor. That is, of course, due to a misconception 
of what wages are and where they come from. But the mis- 
conception is not confined entirely to the wage earners. 

Many employers look upon high production as an op- 
portunity for continued high profits. 

The fundamental error which both sides fall into is in 
neglecting to remember that production is not merely a 
good thing in itself, but, that in order to keep up produc- 
tion, somebody has to buy what is produced. A high rate 
of production, without the economies which large produc- 
tion make possible, quickly fills up the market. The goods 
cannot be moved if they are priced as were the goods of low 
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production. But they can quickly be moved and, in appar- 
ently any quantity, if increased production is accompanied 
by decreased price. 

It is not possible to saturate a market with goods. What 
is meant by " saturation of the market " is that the seller of 
the goods refuses to avail himself of the economies of pro- 
duction in order to reduce the price of the goods. It is not 
the goods but the price that saturates. Steadily increased 
production compels the management of capital to be excep- 
tionally skillful. It must improve processes to gain profits 
at selling prices which are less than the cost in less intensive 
production. The old idea, brought to its fullest develop- 
ment probably in the clothing trade, was that skill in man- 
agement was unnecessary and that the costs of the produc- 
tion were to be saved by bearing down upon the human ele- 
ment. The same lack of acquaintance with business dis- 
plays itself in those who, after every advance in wages, say 
that prices cannot go down unless wages are lowered. They 
do not realize that highly skilled production at low wages, 
results in glutted markets, because those who work for wages 
have then no surplus buying power — they must spend all 
for the absolute necessities of life. It is a neat and comfort- 
ing equation I 

The backward employer and the average labor leaders 
are curiously in agreement on one economic fallacy. This 
sort of employer, failing to improve the possibilities of his 
business, works for high production, not necessarily with 
low labor costs, but with low wages. Labor costs and wages 
are very different. The labor leader works for high wages 
and a strictly limited production. If this sort of employer 
had his way, he would speedily have a great lot of goods 
on hand and no one to buy them. If the labor leader had 
his way — and lately he seems to be getting it — his people 
would have large amounts of money and nothing to buy 
with it. 

It is disagreeably un-Utopian and perhaps quite out of 
keeping with modern counsels which must indeed be 
modestly put forth if they are not of perfection, to be unable 
to plan any workable scheme by which Labor and Capital 
can both be happy and prosperous without working. One 
single section of Capital and Labor may arrange to get more 
money for less work, but their success is shortlived. The 
demagogue leads foolish workmen into believing that the 
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wages in their industry can be permanently raised and, at 
the same time, production can be decreased. 

A case directly in point is our own railroads. During 
the twenty years before the war there was an enormous in- 
crease in efficiency of construction and management. Com- 
pare the heavy rails and the powerful locomotive hauling a 
long train of cars, with the light rails, wheezy locomotives, 
and short trains of not so long ago. and you will realize 
something of this efficiency. In the period from 1900 to 
1917, the average wage of railroad employees increased. 
But the charge to the public decreased. Since 1917, with 
the Government in control, the number of railway em- 
ployees has increased, the total wages have increased at the 
rate of 62 per cent a year, while the public is paying an in- 
creased passenger rate of 50 per cent and an increased 
freight rate of at least 25 per cent, and is in addition mak- 
ing up a large deficit out of taxes ! Why? The high wages 
were not accompanied by additional compensating efficiency 
of management or of men. 

All of this, however, they say, can be cured by the 
nationalization of industry, and no disagreeable emphasis 
need be placed upon production. Let the State step in and 
trouble will step out. Will it? 

Nationalization is hardly the way out. It does not make 
a growth where there was no growth before. Our national 
problem is not so much further to destroy as it is further to 
construct. It may be phrased in this wise : 

I. We have spent in advance of our income, we have 
created credit and buying power for war purposes ahead of 
our ability to produce. We have pledged a certain amount 
of future production. 

II. What means can we devise to restore the balance, 
and, at the same time, better not the condition of one class 
as against another, not the condition of the man who works 
with his hands as against the man who works with his head, 
but to benefit all classes? 

The general answer is obvious. We can make up the de- 
ficiencies only by providing more wealth and we can pro- 
vide more wealth only by increasing the facilities for in- 
creasing wealth. It is the function of capital to produce 
wealth. But where can we find the capital? 

Samuel Crowther. 



